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literature, as  much   attention   as  many who had
nothing to do but write books.

The Cardinal was fond of literary discussion, and
still more fond of literary production. " What do
you think I enjoy most ? " he said to an acquaint-
ance. " To insure the happiness of France "re-
plied the discreet courtier. "No," said the Cardinal
" to write verses." If this was said in jest, there
was at least a grain of seriousness in it.

A desire for literary fame, without the possession
of literary talent, has been often charged as a weak-
ness of the great minister. It is hard to say wherein
this was a weakness. The Cardinal was fond of
books, a generous and not an unintelligent patron
of literature. He was not a great writer, and the
respectable position to which he was entitled as an
author was eclipsed by his fame as a statesman.
But Richelieu's style, both in his correspondence
and in his Memoirs, often rises to a high level; it is
vigorous, terse, and bears the imprint of a great
man. In addition to his public duties, he found
time to dictate the voluminous Memoirs, which are
the most valuable source of information as to his
career. Often, indeed, they are filled with lengthy
instructions sent to an ambassador, with long ex-
hortations addressed to the King, and become weari-
some to the reader; but they give the Cardinal's own
story of his work and his policy, and they do so sub-
stantially in his own words. He took the interest
in telling of his achievements which is not infre-
quent among men of action. " It is more satisfac-
tory," he writes, " to furnish the matter of history we mayhey received.    His his testament ami the Loire became
